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ABSTRACT 
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Brief l,y explained are the concept, goals,'' function, ' 
aoid programing of the resour^ce room approach >to ^providing - 
supplementary instructional support *'f or iQi^dly handicapped children. 
Noted in an operational mechanics section aif^e facilities needed and 
procedures for initial referral^ student ^identification and , 
evaluation, Scheduling, and reporting student /progress^ Listed are 52 
instructional matjerials and eguipment .which have, been used* 
successfully in resource rooms, {Reaching competencies (such. as the. 
ability to assess studfents' * educational needq),, and potential * 
problems (such as helping regular classroom teachers to' accept the 
, resource program). Defined are criteria for state reimbursement of 
resource room teachers in So5th Carolina. Appendixes contai*n . 
definitions of educable mentally handicapped, emotionally disturbed, 
Bnd learning disabled pupils; information . on screening and evaluation, 
procedures; and forms forHnitial pupil referral and program 
•evaluation. (LH) 
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INTRODUCTION" 



'The need for alternative approaches iri' .programs for mildly handicapped students" is 
longstanding. Only ' racently, however, hab the. efficacy of a jesource room model, been 
demonstrated. ' " ' 

The purpose^ of this bookfet is to explain the concept, go<?!s, function and actual programming 
of the resource fcom. app oaci]. Hopefully it will help districts in planning and implementing the 



resource room. 



" Resource progtams can be an effective way of serving mildly handicapped childien who are 
able to part.cipata and funet.on successfully for a. portion of the school day m the regular 
educd.tiondl prog?^ xiUJl require the diverse. instructional monies which ma^ be available to 
them in a resource room. . ^ - . 

The Stite Departn^fent of Education Office of Programs for the Handicapped is not adv/ocating 
4he abolitJOH of aU - self contained classes. On the contrary, the self contained^ model is 
~ recomn^ended to serve more severely handicapped students.' 
' . ^ V ^ . 

Resource rooms should not be viewed as d par>:jcea for ir^structional programs for all 
handicappecj children. This model portends a promising" supplerrient to the regular educational 
prpgram for the mildly handjcappedj 

In order for a schoot^district to receive state aid tor a rei>ource room xhem^, each resource 
teacher must maintain a specified minimum caseload of ^:ldren identified accoruing to standards 
and^ pro<!:edures, (see page 12). The teacher must provide at least 180 rninutes of instruction each 
,day wiThrn the resource room in addition to. seiMng i-Jentified handicapoed childr-en dunhg the 
balance of the school day. The length of time^hat a child is dssigr^ed to the resource room is within 
the pur)iiew ef the district. Additionally, the teacher's certification must be jn that area of the 
handicapped in which a majority o'f pupils has been identified. 



(to 



rati6nale 



Whfle self contained classrooms are effective program qip^ls for some handicappesi children, 
they may serve as a negative influence "for others.. There is Abundant research suggesting that 
self-contained classes for mildly hahdicapped^jchildren often negate some purposes for which they 
•were established. » 
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Unfortunately, all children in a self-cdntaihed. clas^ are often considered mentally.l-etarded. 
This faulty perception sometimes leads to self as Well as peer derogation. The resource ;oom offers 
another approach to the false alternatives of self-contained classroom or^non participation m a 



special program. 



Literature in the field pf special education is inundated with a new concept called 
"mainstreaming." Mainstreamifig is a system whereby handicapped children are educated both in 
special clasps and the "mainstream" of general education. The. resource room is pi^-ceived as a 
means of providing sound educational programs through the utilization of all school resoLlMLes 
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PURPOSE ^ • 

Hammill and Wiederholt have described the primary goal^f the resource room "to provide the 



kind of instructional .sup^rt to both the cf^ildw3nd his classroom teacher that makes feasible *the 
pupil's continL|eS enrol^ment in the regular xilass and stiriu!ate*s his educational and emotional 
growth." 1 • ' ' " ^ ' * - . 



The primary objective of the resource room is to retufn a's^mahy children as possible to the 
regular classroom bn a full-time basis. Consequently, fhe resourceioK)del is designed for cisKjdret]^ 
" who are not severely handicapped. The children are enrolled in regular clasiroomsiand remain tnera ^ 
for most of tK^ day. They participajte in the t:gsource rbom ax scheduled intervals f^r specif ic\ 
training oc^remedial instruction. %is Approach combines the benefits of *th? regular class with the 
services of a specialist for appropriate educational support. 



The resource teacher has a dual role. She not only fi^ovides specialized instruction ^fd^tf^ ' 
chilcfren but also serves as a resource to the regular classroom, teacher by , suggesting x)r^. 
demonstraxing methods, techniques and materials that may be effective wfjth identiftecyjandicapped 
children duririg that portion of the day when they attend regulaf classes. The support of the 

specially trarned resource teacher should enable the regular classroom teachento modify the genetal 

/ . . . • / - • - 



curriculum to meet the needs of these particular students. 
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/'Hammill and Wiederholt, Resource Room:^ Rationale \nd^ lmple!j)Wf)tation, Philadejphia, 
Pena: Buttonwood^Farms, 1972. ' ^ * 
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, PLANNING 



. Superficialiy, the resource room model appears to lend jt&lf to'administrative simpHcity. In 
reality, it is probably the mo^t difficult of all program models to implement efj[ectively. Therefore, 
.careful attention must be accorded to preliminary planningand program organization. 



\ ' ' ' f ' 

.Prerequisite to the planning phase of the model, all administrative, teaching and supportive 

personnel must have a thorough understanding of the un^lying phJiosophies of the resource room 

model. The resource room cannot be expected* to be succe^ful/vithout the active support offall 

members^ of the seh^l. Th^e success br failure of the resource room program is directly 

propor^onate to the principal's active involvement in all phases of the program. It is his 

responsibility to maintain open lines' of communication among the regular classroom teachers, 

Resource room teachers, parents of the participants and the community in general. ^ 

Upon proper identification of pupils and recofim^endation by a placement committee, the 
person designated by the ^perintend^nt is responeioie for determining the ndeds of the children 
participating in the resource program. He should in/olve the, resource room teacher and each child's 
regular classroom teacher in specifying the individudlized program for eaci} ghild. It is essential that 
these three key personj meet periodically for this purpose. 1^ it is questionable that any child d&n 
function efficiently in a regular classroom for the major portion of the day, this child sfiould not be 
placed in the resource room operation. 

- • . . 

€^ery precaution should be taken to eliminate role confusion. Each staff member should know 
his specific role in meeting the goals of the program objectives. One of the greatest potential dangm 
in the establishment of the resource room'program is the faijure of the regular classroom teacher to 
'be vitally involved. While all components of the program are equally important, the role of the 
regular teacher*is often overrooke<| ' ' \ . 

> 

During ihe planning process, attention must be accorded to the determination of objectives for 
individual program participants, formulation of specific and individual programs. of remediation, 
scheduling of children, the development of a vehicle for inter-faculty consultations, periodic revi.ew 
of the pupil's progress and the overall evaluation and' dissemination of results. Program planners of 
the district should have a thorough ,understanding of what the respu.rce room can and cannot do. 
Should there be disagreement among all affected, it is doubtful that the resource room concept 
should be pursued. » , 

The staff must also develop suitable methods of evaluating the program. Evaluation of the 
modeU^pald be an on-going process. Evaluation instruments, methods of reporting results and 
means of disseminating results should bedetermin^ during the planning stages. 
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• OPERATIONAL MECHANICS 
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Referral ' ^ 



r 



Initial .referral of children with suspected handicapping conditions will, in nnost dases, ccme 
from ihe regular classroom teachera A specific referral pcoeedure should be established so that 
regular classroom teachers, as well as social workers, speech clinicfer^, gyidapce counselors, parents, 
etc., win b§ able to refer children for more definitive evaluation and jdejitification. fhe district 
should deveTpp a spicifjc form to serve as th^ initial referrat^A ^p\e forrftis on page 23 of this 
booklet. When this form^has beep completed) it should then ^e^nt to the^ruflcipal who will, in 
turn, send it though the proper channels to achieve further screening, evaluation and possible * 
assignment to the resource <oom. ' • t ^ ^ 

Evaluation and Identification - A - ^ * 

Prior to the i^gnment of ^aup'ls to |he resource* room, they must have been evaluaf'l and 
identified in accordance ^th the rtiin^ma! standards and procedures, described in Appendices A, B,^ 
and C of the "Standards ahd Procedures for Implementing the Provisions of Act No. 977 of 1972 to I 
Establish a Mandatory Program of Education of Handicapped Children in the Public Schools," A ^ 
.DOTt ion of these appendices may be found on pages 13,14 and 15./ ^ 
■ ' ' « 7-r . . ■ 

Scheduling^ * * , . 

IThe primary consideration in schedujing^^hilcicen to the resmirce room must be with reference 
to the individual needs of the children. When possible^'the child should be scheduled to the resource 
room dur'^g those periods of the day wh^n he experiences his greatest difficulties. 

For example, if the child is having jjrobiems in readingj^^. hopefully he will be receiving reading 
assistance while the rest of his class is )iavihg their reading (j[p![iod. Scheduling should allow the pupil 
to spend .the majority of his day in*the regular classroom with attendance in the resource room for 
such subject areas as math and reading. A'^hild should not.be r^heduled in the resource room for 
more than two or thre^ periods each day. Should a child need more th^n thr^e periods each day in 
the resource room, serious consideration is warranted for placement In a self-containecl class. 

Cofitingent upon the needs of the child, , sessions should*' be "approximately 40-50 minutes. 
Pupils may be scheduled to the resource room not less than once a week^ depending upon their 
individual needs. Participants should be taught either individually or in small groups, A typical 
resource room teacher's schedule is suggested belowV ^ ^. 



V 



8:30- 9:00 Planning, Conference Time ' 
9:00,- 10:15 I nstmctional Session (Group 1) 

10:15- 11:30 Instructional Session (Group II) 
y :30- 12:00 Lunch 

'.12:00- 1:15 'InstructioQal Session (Grc .p III) 
1:15 • 2:30 Instructional Session (Group IV) ^ 

2:^0- 3:15 Conference time with pupils, parents, regular classroom teachers, 
etc. 



It is not desirable for the resource room teacher to have pupils scheduled to her room during 
the first few days of school. This time may be better utilized by conducting conferences with the 
regular classroom teachers concerning scheduling and planning. It is extremely difficult for the 
resource teacher to perform her role unless there are times during the day when §he can confer with 
the regular classroom teacher. 

Although a regular scheduling system should be established for each child attending the 
resource room, there must be some flexibility. On occasions it will not be practical for a child to 
attend the resource room at his designated time. In such circumstances it will be the resource room 
teacher's responsibiMty to determine an altertiative schedule. 



Progress Reporting 

Progress reporting is an important aspect of the resource teacher's responsibilities. She. must 
report the progress of individual pupils continually to regular teachers. Although much reporting is 
done on an informal basis, a procedure for formal consultations should be devised. 

In keeping with the concept of the team approach, reporting must be of a diverse nature. For 
example, the principal must be continually apprised as he serves the role of the team leader. The 
psychologist, speech therapist, school nurse, social worker, and other supportive personnel must 
also be kept informed in order to coordinate their services. 

The importance of parental conferences cannot be overemphasized. The school is, indeed, 
forming a partn^sl^ip with parents for the ultimate benefit of the student. Home visits and parental 
conferences are necessary for positive reasons, rather than consultations only when the child is 
. experiencing difficulties. 

^ ' Formal reporting usually copnotes report cards. A. practical solution to the dilemma of who 
determines a child's grade is for the resource room teacher to determine the grade for the subject 
taught th6 child in the resource room. Usually this is transmitted from the resource room teacher to 
the regufar teacher who enters the grade on the reporting form. V 
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Facilities, Materials and'^qOipmenl' ^ f ^ 

. • The resource room should be of sufficient size to accommodate cpmfortgb'ly at least six pupils, 
/the teacher and any necessary furniture, material an^ equipment. The room should not he easily 
I identifjed externally as different fron? any oirier room in the school. To focus undue attention on 
the resource room would tend to negate one of the purposes for which it vyas^established. 



9 



Ideally, the room should b§ the size of a regular classroom and located in the school's main 
buirding. The room should be equipped wth a teacher desk, a few student ^esks, several large tabfes 
and chairs. There should be adequate storage space for materials and equipment, as well aj a filing 
cabmet for student records. At least .a portion of the room should be carpeted since 'many 
remediation teohrtiques require a carpeted area. The following list represents a conip^endium of 
materials and equipment which have been stressful in previously established resource rooms. 
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WIEDERHOLT'S MATERI/3^LS1IST - 
Resource Room Instructioqj^ Materials Listed by f^ubiisher 
Language Arts ^ ^ * / . 

Barnell Lofts, J.td: ^ \ * ' 

, Sp^ific Skills Series ^ - * ^ ^. >^ 

Bell St Howell, AudTo-Visual ProcJucfsDivision 

Language IVlaster Pre-RecQrdedfcard Set: Alphabet Mastery Prdgra.ji 
Language^iVl^er Pre-Recorded Card Set: Linguistic Word Pattern,Set I 

Bowmar Publishing Co. / 
Bowmar Reading )|ieentive Program 

Elcctroaic Futures, Inc. • ' ^ 

Patte/ns in^Phonics, I and II 

Field Edu^tional Publications • , 

• Checkered Flag Reading Program, Series A and B ^ 
Checkered Flag Audio-Visual Kits, Series A and B 

Garrard Publishing Cb. ^ " , ^ 

Dolch Teaching Aids . ^ P ^ ^ 

Group Size Vowel Cards 
Gro^.^ize Consonant Cards ^ 
Basic sight Work Cards 
Sight Phrase Cards 

Kenworthy Educatiorjal S'ervipe, Inc. 
Phonic Word Blend plip Charts 
Word Rfefix Cards f 
Word Suff ix Cards / * 

Lyons.andSarnaharv 

Phonics Games, Grades 1-3 \ ^ 

Phonics We Use (Book A-6) ' 
Write and See 

Milton Bradley Co. . ' ^ > 

Flannel Board Capital Manuscript Letters 
Flannel Board Lower Case Manuscript- Letters 

Motivattbnaj Learning Progr^s, Inc. . 

^^Categol-ical Sound Bystwis Reading Program 

Penns Valley Publishers ' - 

Multi-Level Speller and First Dictionary (Primary) 
''Multi-Level Speller, Grades 3-12 



Mathematics 



Allied Education Council 

Nodnan-Spradlay: Diagnostic Program of Computationai SkiMs 



Continental Press 

'Arithmetic Step by Step, Kits A and B 

Cuisenaire Company of Arperica, inc. 
f Cuisenaire Cubes, Squares, and Rods 
Cuisenaire Rods, Student Activity Cards 

^olt, Rinehart & Winston, Inc. 
^ ^ Clock f=ace Rubber Stamp ' 
Fraction Chart 

Giant Rule ' 

Fearon Publishers 

Measure Up ' ' 

jVloney Makes Sense 
Time and Telling Jime 

J Using Dollars and Sense 

» \ i - 

Invicta Division, General Learning Gorp. 
Bead Frame Abacus 
Mathematical Balance 

Mhton Bradley Co. * 
Cubical Counting Blocks 
Flann6l Board Numbers 
Individual Number Lines 

Science Research Associates, Inc. 
Arithmetic Fact Kit 

{ , 

Webster Division, McGraw Hill Book Co, * 
. Programmed IVIath by Sullivan Associates 

■ ■ ■ ! 

Reso.ucce Room Equipment Listed by Manufacturer 

BASF Corp. 

BASF Supreme C-30 Cassettes 

Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Utility^Folding Screven * • 

ffeli & HoweiC Audio-Vi^ai Products Division' 
* Language Master- 

Crown Radio Corp. " ' 

Crown 8750 Cassette Player-Recorder 
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Elddlronic Futures mc. 



/ EFI Mode! 101 Aii'dio Flashcard i^eadCf" - 



Hatachi Cprp. * 

Hatachi 200 Cassette Plafer/ ^ 

NuQomb Audio\Products 

NuComb Record Player RT20B 

f^ay^Art Edi^cation Equipment Co. 
Peg- Flahni^l Board 

Singer-Graf lex 

Aup-Vance FS/Sound Projector " 
Study MatjB RD50 

\\ 

Veritas Corp. , \ 

Verijas Headphonfes 
•% . 

Paper and'IVliscellaneous Supplies 

^Carbon Paper ^ ^ 

Chaik (An-5i-Septic dustless White) 

Chalk (assorted colors) 
^ Compasses ■ ^ . 

Ditto masters (medium ruti, purpfle coat) 

Erasers ^ ' ^- • \* 

Glue (Firms-Grip All-Purpose) * 

Manilla third cut fold^fs . ^ ' . ; 

Markers (foyr:'assortcd colors) ^ 

Maskingjtape (Va" x 60 yards) 

Paper clips and fastehers * 

Paper ditto < ^ ' , 

Paper, experience * ^ 

Paper, quadrille ruled 

Paper, ruled- marginal line composition 

Paper, white drawing 
. Paper, white ink practice 

Pencils 

Pencils (colored, 8 assorted colors) 

Plastic overlays 

Rubber bands 

Scissors 

Scotch tape 

Staplers ^ ^ 

Staples (5,(>00/box^ ^ 
r Thilmb tacl<s , 
•Tfnrier , 
Yardstick 



Regardless of the plethora of commercially made materials and equipment for a resource 
room, the program 'wi][ not be a success unless the teacher is creative, flexible anq sufficiently 
trarined to use «ilj materials effectively. More importantly, she should be able to develop original 
materials tailOned for individual neeuspf her students. 



COMPETENCIES ^ F REGOURCE^OOM TEACHERS 

XT' 

The selection of the person to serve as a resource room teacher is critical. Amorrg other^ 
competencies, she must be: ^ ^ 

creative and have a unique ability to develop exciting new methods for motivating pupils 

capable of indiv/idualizing instruction for the many different types of children referred to Xhe 
resource room ' ^ 

able to assess their specific educational needs and behavioral problems 
familiar with a variety of materials at different grade levels 

adept (n the use of materials as well as creative in developing innovative materi.ils and activities 
of her own 

able to establish and maintain a good working relationship with pupils 
able to work cooperatively and effectively with colleagues 

convinced that the resource room (SVogram is a viable instructional model for mildly 
handicapped children. 
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Problems the Resource Room Teacher May Encounter 



The resource room presents many challenges to teachers. Perhap^ one of the greatest problems 
will lie in helping to prepare the school staff for the program. RegulaV classroom teachers may be 
reluct*. ^ to have these children return to their classrooms. They may resent the resource room 
teacher because of faulty perceptions of her responsibilities. 

It is important that the resource room teacher resolve such problems tactfgMy. She must 
assume an active role in proving that she is there to help all teachers. The resource teacher must not 
be a threat to the regular faculty, but rather one to whom they may come for help. She should 
never refer to any of the children as "her children." The children witji whom she works are the 
responsibility of both the resource rdom teacher and the regular classroom teacher, but they must 
always feel that they belong to the regular classrocwn. i- -i 

If the resource teacher is informed, effective, coiitipptent and extroverted in her approach to 
helping children, the regular school faculty will seek^her help. 

A continual in-service piogram should be 0ro\/ided for regular classroom teachers and other 
school personnel. Classroom teachers must realize that they are an integral part of the program. 
Every effort must be made to provide them with information relative to the progress of their 
children. Regular classroom teachers must have an open invitation to visit the resource room to gain 
more insight into the ^gram. 
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REIMBURSEMENT OF STATE AID FOR RES0URCE/500M 
* TEACHERS OF HANDICA^peD STUDENTS 

State aid for teachers of handicapped children who are teaching in resource rooms is allowed 
on the basis of the following criteria: 

1. Teachers must be teaching handicapped students who have been identified and.evaluated 
in accordance with the minimal standards and procedures described iri Appendices A, B, . 
and C of the "Standards and Procedures ^or Implementing the Provisions of Act No. 977 
of 1972 to Establish a Mandatory Program of Education of Handicapped Children in the 

' Public Schools/' 

2. Teachers must tQach a minimum of 180 minutes daily. This requirement coincides with 
the regulation for all public school teachers who receive state aid. 

3. A teactier of the handicapped must be assigned full time to serving identified handicapped 
^ students. 

♦ * 

4. The teacher must serve a contiriuous minimum caseload based on the category of 



handicapped served as follows: ! 

Educable Mentally Handicapped 26 

Emotionally Handicapped .26 ' 

Learning Disabilities 26 

Orthopedically Handicapped 16 

Hearing Handicapped 12 

Vioially Handicapped 12 

i 



If a teacher serves more than one area of handicap, the caseload must equal the minimum 
requirement for the handicap that represents the majority of the pupils enrolled in the 
program. 

The state aid report for resource room teachers of handicapped children must be submitted to 
the Office of Programs for the Handicapped, State Department of Education, Rutledge Building, 
Columbia, South Carolina, 29201 at the end of the school year. This report is entitled "State Aid 
Report For Teachers of Handicapped Children Enrolled For Other Instruction In A Regular Class" - 
SDB 29035-00. This report must be signed by the person providing the information and the district 
superintendent. Forms will be mailed in early May from the Office of Programs for the 
Handicapped, State Department of Education, to county, district and area superintendents. 
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APPENDIX A 

PEFINITIONS CONCERNING HANDICAPPED CH!LDR EN 

1. Educable mentally handicapped pupils means pupils of legal school age whose intellectual' 
limitations require special classes or specialized education instruction to make them economically 
useful and socially adjusted. 

2. Emotionally handicapped pupils means pupils of legal school age with demonstrably 
adequate mtellectiJal potentiaJ, who because of emotional, motivational, or social disturbance 
require special classes or specialized educa'tion instruction suited to their needs. 

3. Learning disabilities pupils means pupils with special learning disabilities who exhibit a 
disorder in one or more of the basic psychological processes involved 1n understanding or in using 
spoken or written language. These many be manifested in disorders of listening, thinking, talking, 
reading, writing, spelling, 6r arithmetic. They include conditions which have been referred to as 
perceptual handicaps, brain injury, minimal brain dysfunction, dyslexia, developmental aphasia, etc. 
They do not' include learning problems which are due primarily to visual, hearing, or motor 
handicaps, to mental ♦^etardation, emotional disturbances or to environmental disadvantage. 
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APPENDIX B ' , 

SCREENING PROCEDURES FOR HANDICAPPED PUPILS ' 

Mentally Handicapped (EducabJe) 

r ^ 

Each school district should design and implement a continuous screening process for school 
aged pupils to identify all mentally handicapped pupils in need of special education sejjl'ices. Pupils 
should be screened and identified on the basis of; (1) teacher, parent and/or physician referrals, (21 
psychological services, (3) referral from community agencies, (4) readiness tests, (^)* group 
achievement and/or intelligence tests. v. 



Emotionally Handicapped 

Each school district should design and implement a continuous screening process for school 
aged pupils to identify all children who may need help with emotjonal, social' of motivational 
problems. By employing an ongoing, systematized screening program in K or 1-12 the^district wHI 
be able to plan a more effective program. Pupils should be screened on the basfs of' (1) referrals 
from teacherS' (It is strongly recommended that the classroom teacher complete a behavioral rating 
scale and/or administer a peer, self-rating survey to those students she feels have some emotional 
problems before making her referrals), (2) referrals from parents, psychological services, guidance 
counselors or other personnel, (3) recommendations from physicians or mental health centers, (4) 
educational test' data such as readiness test results, group achievement and/or group intelligence 
tests. ' 



Learning pisabiiities > . ^ , 

* Each scliool district should design dnd implement a continuous screening process for all school 
aged pupils to identify all children with learning disabilities. By employing an ongoing, systematized 
screening program in K or 112, the district will befable to plan a more eff^^tive program. Pupils 
should be serened on the basis of; (t) referrals fr6m teachers, parents, psychologica] services, 
guidance counse^rs, or. other personnel, ^2) recommendr^tions from physicians or mental health 
cj^nters, (3) educational test data such as readiness test results, group achievement and/o*- group 
ifltelJigence tests. 



APPENDIX C ' ' \ ' 



^ EVALUATION PR0CEDUf^E3 FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 

Mentally Handicapped (Educable) * . 

Candidates must be evaluated by^i psychological examiner certifieci by, the^tate Department 
of Education. The examiner must administer at ^east one individual intelligence test ahd at least two. 
other, te^ts of psychological function of the observed difficulty. The examiner's report s'fiould 
include behavioral observations,^' results of testing, educational implications, summary, and • 
recommendationsL . * 

Also, at l^st one individual readiness or achievement test should be administered to appraise ' 
the current level of academic accomplishment for educable-ipupils. * . 

It IS recommended that a school social worker or other appropriate person secure, an extensiv6 
history of the ghild and ,his family, infctuding a parentaNevaluatibn of the child's present.diffiQulty. 

w • • ' ■ ' • 

Emotionally Handicapped ' . 

Candidates must be evaluated by a psychological examiner certified by the Stale Department 
of Education who certifies that the child possesses dejnonstra.bly adequate intellectual potential and 
. manifests a pnmajv . handicapping condition of .emotional disturbance. The examiner^ must 
administer at least one individual intelligence test and at least two other tests of psychological 
fOnction of the obsfervetl. difficulty. The reporushoulo include a description of the disturbance and 
the degree to which the child recognizes his problem, an^estimate of the child's potential for growth 
and ability to profit from special placement, and recommendations for educational plannirlg. 

. Also, dt lea^ one individual achiev^ent test should be administered to^determine a specific 
remediation program* whenever the candidate is below expected achievement or grade level. It is' 
recommended that a school social worker or othei; approgiJate person secure an extensive history , of 
" the child and his family, in^uding a parental evaluation of t^ie thild's present difficulties. 

An extensive psychiatric evaluation and medical examinination by licensed physicians are also 
recommended. * ^ \ 

Learn mg Disabilities 

.Candidates must fal^ within the average or above average fange of intelligence or must be 
judged to posses^ such potential, based upon findings of a psychological examiner certified by the 
State Department of Education. The examiner must administer at least one individual intl&lligenjie 
test and at least two other tests of psychological function of the observed difficulty, such as a test 
^for auditory perception, visual perception, or communicative disorders. The examiner should 
include in his report a description of any noted. behavioral problem, the degree to which the child 
recognizes his problem, an estimate of the child's potential for growth and ability to profit from 
special placement, and recommendations for educational planning. Also, at lecfst one individual 
achievement test should be administered to appraise those academic areas in Which the candidate is 
experiencing difficulty. 

O ^ ? -in 
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APPENDIX D 

SELF-STUDY PROGRAM EVALUATION ' 

The following questionnaire^ should be helpful in evaluating the resource program. School 
personneUhould utilize the evaluation data in improving programs. (A No response w^^jld indicate 
problem areas that need fucker attention.) \ ^' 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



Yes Somewhat No 



1. Does the faculty understand the philosophical reason for the 
resource room pro|i^m? ' - __ 

2. Does' theVaculty ufj^derstand the educational reasons for the 

- • resource prograni? ^> ^ ' -^^ ^ y 

,3^^, Does the'facuJty und^stand Jhe^^unctfen of the resource room ' 
\ • proqramA ^ * ' v j 



program i^l y 

I . -X . , c , 

k ^ : ^ , ^ . . ^ ' 

PLANNING* . • - 

Teachers . ^ ^ , ^ . 

'1, I)oes the resource teachpr .have .a thprough knowledge of ' v} 

z-;^ n^hods and materials of^al! grade' levels? (If not, what ^ 

*/f arrafjggments have beenViade "for her to receive additional , --^^ 

; ^ . traihing?^ > ^ ' * ^ ^ — 

2, Is the -rpfsource teacher able to establish and ^maintain good ^ ' ' 

k* . wilattq/fshi'ps''With pupils, teachers and other school personnel? u___ . 

3. '^ Is *V»e resource teacher creative, inr^OTve, arjfd flexible in V 

structuring curriculum for indfvidual pupils? , 0 

I 4. Werie the regular classroom Snd resqurce teachers involved in 

p planning the program? ' 



5. Did the resource room teachei^s adequately address themselves 
to the needs identified? ' t/' ^ - 

6. Is the size of the present re^urce room staff sufficient to 
accomplish the goals and obj^eQvesof the program? 

f 

Were /egular teachers requested to evaluate the resource room 
teacher? * / ' ' 



1" 2The majpr portiorf'of th^ quertionnaire was taken from Resource^ Regular^Class Pjggn 
Division tor Exceptional Children, North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction. 



Delineation of Roles ' ^ • - 

1. Wer^ resource room t8achers able to function successfully in 
their defined roles? . » 

2. ,Was the resource teacher able to serVe successfully in a 

supportive role to the regular clafsroom teachers? ' - 



Yes Somewhat No 



Curriculum 

1. Are pupils integrated into the regular classroom? 

2, Have the regular classroom teachers expanded or modified the 
curriculum of the regular^lassro^pm so t^at it is also appropriate 
for -these handicagped pupils? . ' ^ 



JMPLEM 



ENTAT^I^ 



Referrals, Selection and Piacement . . 

1 . If the teacher is to receive state aid^ the pupils served meet the 
criteria for. one or more areas of exts^ptionality as-defined on' 
page 11 of the "Standards and Procedures for Implementing the 
Provi^ons of Act No. 977 of 197^ to Establish a Mandatory 
Program of Education of Handicapped Children in^the Public 
Schools"? • ^ ^ 



erir^l of 



Is the referral system delineated pnough to avoid over-refer 
pupils who are discipline problems and not necessarily 
handicapped children? - 



Are all students identified and evaluated before behg scheduled 
to the resource ^oirT^^in accordance with the minin^aL standards 
and' procedures"cfesc|ibed in Appendices^^^, and C of the 
"Standards and Procedur-es for Implemen^ing the provisions of 
Act 977 of 1972 to"" Establish a IVt5H;jdatory^^ of 
Education of Handicappeci^Children in th^^^aj^lic Scbcrt^ls*'^ 

Do the resource teachers instruct a.^inimum of 180 minutes 
daily? ^ 



5. 



Is the resou 
identified handicapp 



j'rce room teaclier ^$signed full time- 
ndicappeiJ' sTudents?^^4^ 



to servings 



6. JDoes the teacher serve -i^continubus minimum caseload based 
'\ on the qate^Oiy of hand icapped served 3S follows: 



Vi \ 
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Educable Mentally Handicapped 


'26 


Emotionally Handicapped 


26 


Learning Disabilities 


26 


Orthope<lically Handicapped 


16 


Hearing Handicapped 


12 


Visually HandicafSped 

i 


12 
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7. Does the placement committee me§t and discuss with everyone 
concerned (parents included) the advisability of placing a child 
in a.resource room program? 

S. After placement, is there any follow-up to ascertain if the 
placement is the most desirable one available? 

Scheduling 

1. Does Idheduling permit the pupil in th*e resource room program 
maximum opportunities to participate with his peers in as many 
ngn-academic areas as possible? 

2. Is there enough flexibility of scheduling so that scheduling is in 
the Jbest interest of individual pupils? ; ; 

3. Is scheduling frequently reassessed to determine if changes need 
to be made either for individual pupil^ or for groups? 

4. ' Are there regularly scheduled meetings .between resource and 

regular class teachers? 

EVALUATION 

1. Do ,the evaluation procedures adopted relate specifically to 
identified goals and objectives of the resource program? 

2. Is t'here periodic evaluation of individual pupils to determine if 
other modifications of the program are necessary? 

3. Did the sch^^l personnel involved have an input intb the 
evaluation processes^. • 

4. Does pupil' progress warrant continued piacement into the 
resource room program? 



j // >^ 



/ 
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APPENDIX E ^ V . ^ 

INITIAL TEACHEB REFERRAl! FOR POSSIBLE RESOURCE ROOM ASSIGNMENT 

• ' ■ ■ ' ■ . . 

Name of School ' • > - 

Name of Child ^ . i 



^Age ..^ — ^ . : ^ Birth Date ^ Sex. 

Specific reason for the referral: 



Intelligence Quotient and name of Intelligence Instrument (if available): 



Child's level of performance of basic acad6.T^ic skills as measured by/achieverpent tests. 
Name of Test Grade Equivalent " ^ ' 



Description of child's classroom behavior: * 



^^^ny pertinent medical or physical observations including vision and hearirig: 



Child's ability to profit from group instruction: 



Evidence that child can function effectively for most of the day in a rrjgular classroom: 



/7> ? i 



Additional Comments: 



Rcrferred by: ' . '„ Date 

Principars Signature^ Date 

ERIC 23, ' 
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